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Under the title Essays of Poetry and Poets 
Ancient and Modern, Vice-Chancellor Warren of 
Oxford has reprinted a series of valuable essays 
that have appeared at various times since 1895 in 
English periodicals. Several of these essays are of 
interest to us, particularly those on Sophocles and 
the Greek Genius, The Art of Translation, Vergil 
and Tennyson, and Ancient and Modern Classics as 
Instruments of Education. 

The essay on The Art of Translation appeared 
in The Quarterly Review in 1895. Since that time 
Cauer's Die Kunst des Ubersetzens and Tolman's 
Art of Translating have appeared, both of which 
books aim to give practical suggestions to would-be 
translators. This article of Chancellor Warren, 
however, discusses the matter in a very broad way, 
more from the point of view of literary criticism 
than that of practical suggestion. Much that he 
says is old, being drawn from other critics, such as 
Dryden, Matthew Arnold, etc., but he has put the 
material together in a very interesting fashion and 
the article is illuminating for those who have heard 
translations so often either extravagantly praised or 
extravagantly vilified. For us who have to deal with 
practical translation in the school-room his conclud- 
ing paragraphs will be of great comfort. 

But translation has had another very important 
influence, one never perhaps more important than at 
the present, one still likely to increase — namely in 
education. That translation is one of the best, per- 
haps the best, of literary exercises, whether it comes 
as the self-imposed discipline of the young writer or 
the set task of the school-boy, is beyond a doubt. In 
the teaching of the Classics, as they are called, in 
this country, nothing has been more striking than 
the growth in importance of written translation. 
Whereas original composition, in Latin especially, 
the original copy of verse or the Latin essay — "Latin 
writing", as it was significantly called — was at the 
beginning of the century the prevailing exercise and 
translation the exception, now the latter is the rule, 
the former a mere survival. "Translation is the 
death of understanding". That may be true for the 
last stage and for the finished scholar; but that 
translation is the beginning, the quickening of under- 
standing, is the universal belief on which the modern 
system of education is based. In Germany the re- 
vised Prussian code gave it a larger place than be- 
fore. Both in Germany and among ourselves it has 
been recognised that real translation, literary trans- 
lation, not mere literal word-for-word construing, is 
what is truly educational. At the present moment, as 
applied to Latin and Greek, it seems to have reached 



the highest possible pitch, and there can be little 
doubt that it is the secret of the efficiency as an 
educational method of the so-called classical train- 
ing. One of the reasons why the same mental train- 
ing is not attained through the modern languages is 
that the difficulty of translation from them is neces- 
sarily less; the other, that the experiment has never 
been tried in the same way. If the same effect or 
anything like what has been attained through Latin 
and Greek is to be attained through French and 
German, the present system of translation must be 
greatly expanded. It is not enough to make the 
student translate ordinary colourless exercises or let- 
ters commercial or otherwise in English into the 
same in French or German. He must be made to 
distinguish, to appreciate, and to copy the various 
styles, generic and individual — ^the style of the orator, 
the historian, the philosopher, the poet, of Bossuet, 
or Vergniaud, of Buffon or Beranger, of Goethe or 
Heine, of Kant or Von Ranke, of Machiavelli or 
Leopardi. 

Then, and only then, will the student trained in 
modern languages learn the gamut of these lan- 
guages and his own. G. L. 



Omnibus et singulis ad quos praesentes hae litterae 
pervenerint editores Commentarii Hebdomadalis 
Classici salutem plurimam dicunt. Lectoribus 
lucubratiuncularum nostrarum, Gelliano ut verbo 
utamur, ferias speramus quae modo ob Christum 
natum actae sunt gaudiis laetitiisque et multis et 
variis repletas differtasque esse precamurque ut 
novus annus in quem tam nuper iniimus eis omnibus 
ad unum unamque bonus, felix, fortunatus fau- 
stusque sit. Tota mente viribusque semper enisi 
sumus ut quae in commentariis nostris essent impressa 
ea omnia lectoribus nostris re vera auxilio essent re- 
busque classicis vel Graecis vel Latinis opitula- 
rentur; in futurum autem promittimus atque in nos 
recipimus etiam maiore studio nos conaturos esse ut 
singulos in annos Commentarii nostri meliores sint. 
Lectores oramus obsecramusque ut quantum possint 
ipsi vicissim nobis auxilio sint rebus dignis scri- 
bendis ad nosque mittendis quae iterum iterumque 
legantur, immo vero ktiJ/ioto i<t id sint. C. K. 



The Executive Committee of The Cla sical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States has accepted with great 
pleasure the cordial invitation of the Heads of De- 
partments of Greek and Latin of the College of the 
City of New York, warmly seconded by the Presi- 
dent of the College, to hold its fourth annual meet- 
ing at that College. The dates fixed are Friday and 
Saturday, April 22-23 next 



